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Second Juternational Congress on Child Welfare 


Fifteenth Convention of National Congress 


of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


Washington, B.C., April 25th=-May 2nd,1911 








Tnvitation 


al CORDIAL invitation is extended to all persons to attend the Second 


International Congress on Child Welfare and to participate in its 
sessions. 


**To cure_was the voice‘of the past; to prevent, the divine whisper 
of to-day.’’ 

May the whisper grow into a mighty shout throughout the land until all 
mankind takes it up as the battle cry of the century. Let mothers, fathers, 
nurses, educators, ministers, legislators and, mightiest of all in its swift, far- 
reaching influence, the press, make the child the watchword and word of the 
day and hour; let all else be secondary, and coming generations will behold 
a new world and a new people. 


tnformation 


All meetings are open to anyone, no tickets of admission are necessary, 
except for seats reserved for members and delegates. 


Enrolment and Privilege 


You may enroll for the Congress by payment of $2.00 at the registration 
office, Hotel Arlington. You will receive badge, program and privilege of 
participating in discussion as well as reserved seat. 

Members and delegates whose annual dues are paid, are entitled to all 
privileges of the Congress. They must present credentials at registration 
office, Hotel Arlington. and will receive badge. 


Rules Concerning Membersbip of Organizations 
and Dues 


All Parent-Teacher Associations, Mothers’ Circles or Child Study Circles 
are admitted as members of the Congress on payment of ten cents per capita 
a year. The organization applying for membership should send a duplicate 
list of the names of officers and members to the Secretary of the State when 
there is a State Congress, or to the Nationa Secretary when the State is un- 
organized. 

The State Secretary should forward to the National Secretary one of 
these lists. 

Women’s Clubs or other organizations not engaged in the work of the 
Congress, but desiring to keep in touch with the national work for child and 
home, may affiliate with the Congress by De wae of three dollars annuall 
for clubs of one hundred or less, or five dollars for clubs of over a hundred, 
half of which shall be retained by the State Treasurer and half shall go to 
the National Treasurer. 
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Preliminary Outline of Program. 

















Preliminary Outline of Program 


TUESDAY, APRIL 25. 
11.30 and 2 P. M.—Meeting of officers, State Presidents, organizers and 
chairmen of national departments at Hotel Arlington. 
From 4 to 6 P. M—The Credential Committee will be at Hotel Arlington 
to receive credentials and give badges. All delegates should register at once. 
eservations for rooms must be made personally. 


8 P. M.—Reception to delegates and visitors by national officers’ at ball- 
room of Hotel Arlington. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26. , 


10 A. M.—Opening of the Congress. Roll call of delegates. Addresses. 
Reports. 


12.30—Ride about Washington in automobiles and luncheon at Congres- 
sional Library. 


Addresses by Dr. Merrigio Serrati, representing Italian Government, and 
Hon. James Bryce. Other names given later. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 27. 

9.30 A. M.—‘“The Relation of the Home to Child-Welfare.” Among the 
speakers are Theodate Smith, Ph.D., Child-Study Institute, Worcester, Mass. ; 
on “The Relation of Child-Study to Child-Welfare;” J. George Becht, Ph.D., 
Clarion, Pa., “How Fear Leads to Deception and Falsehood; Training in 
Honesty, Self-Control and Obedience.” Trip to Mount Vernon. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 28. 
“The Relation of the State to Child-Welfare.” Among the speakers are 
Dr. Langworthy. Mrs. Robert Park, Wollaston, Mass.; Mrs. George H. 
Robertson, Tennessee; Logan W. Page, United States Department of Agri- 
culture; Mr. James S. Heberling, Redington, Pa.; Hon. W. H. De Lacy, 


Washington, D. C., who will sum up the duty the State has in protecting 
children, and will preside over evening meeting. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 29. 


“Relation of the School to Child-Welfare.” All the parents and teachers 
of Washington invited. Addresses and discussions. Speakers include Super- 
intendent Stewart, Mrs. W. S. Hefferan, Chicago, chairman National Parent- 
Teacher Department; Miss C. E. Parrish, principal Georgia Normal School; 
Mr. W. D. Lewis, principal William Penn High School, Philadelphia; Hon. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Washington. A luncheon at Rauscher’s. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 30. 

All pastors of Washington churches are asked to preach on “The Rela- 
tion of the Church to Child-Welfare.” The Religious Education Association 
has charge of, the program on “The Relation of the Church to Child- 
Welfare.” Sessions Sunday afternoon and Monday. Speakers are Rev. 
Clayton H. Rarck, Third Reformed Church, Baltimore, “The Church as a 
Social Kindergarten ;” Mr. Walter M. Wood, Central Y. M. C. A., Philadel- 
phia, “What Can Be Done for Instruction of Parents in Child-Welfare ;” 
Mr. Patterson DuBois, “The Children’s Castle;” Mrs. Lemuel C. Barnes, 
New York, “The Church and the Welfare of the Immigrant Child ;” Rabbi 
Abram Simon, Washington, “The Jewish Church and the Welfare of the 
Child;” Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, D.D., Philadelphia, “The Care of the 
Children a Sign of Civilization;’ Mr. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary 
Religious Education Association, “Taking the Home in Religious Terms,” 
and a Catholic clergyman, name to be announced later. 


MONDAY, MAY 1. 


P. M—Reception to delegates and visitors by President and Mrs. Taft 
at the White House. 
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TUESDAY, MAY 2. 


“The Relation of the Home to Child-Welfare;” “The Rights of the 
Baby,” Dr. Jenette Bolles, Denver, Col.; “Importance of Birth Registration 
for Baby Saving and Child-Welfare Work;” “The Hill Tops and Valleys of 
Humanity,” Elizabeth Harrison, Chicago. A trip to Annapolis, visits to 
capitol and public buildings, reception by Mrs. John R. McLean and a tea 
given by American League of Pen Women and visits to juvenile court by 
invitation of Judge De Lacy are among the interesting featurcs of the 


Congress. 
Representation 


Affiliated organizations approved by the Executive Committee shall each 
be entitled to send one delegate to the annual convention of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers on payment of the three or five dollars dues. 


Representation of Parent-Teacher Associations, Child 
Study Circles or Mothers’ Circles 


Each circle is entitled to send to the National Convention the president, 
or her representative and one delegate. If the circle numbers fifty or more, 
there shall be an additional delegate for each one hundred members above fifty. 


Headquarters 


The Arlington Hotel will be headquarters. All delegates should re- 
port there immediately after arrival, register, receive badges and program 
and leave their addresses. 

The Congress will be held in Convention Hall, The Arlington. 


HOTELS 
(Delegates should make their own reservation). 
The Arlington Hotel (Convention Hall). The rates are as follows: 

European Plan: Single rooms, $2.00 and $2.50 per day. 

“ se with bath, $3.50 and $4.00 per day. 
Double rooms, $3.00 to $5.00 per day. 
is ‘« with bath, $5.00 to $7.00 per day. 
American Plan: $2.50 per day additional, each person. 

The Continental, right opposite the depot, is a new hotel, so that every- 
thing will be very nice aboutit. The carsrun from in front of the door to the 
Arlington Hotel. Rooms may be had for two in a room for $1.00 a day each; 
for one ina room, $1.50. 

The Hamilton Hotel, American Plan, Cor. 14th and K Sts. Cars run 
from in front of door to within one square of the Arlington. $¢2.00and $2.50 
per day each. The following list of boarding houses are all reliable: 

Mrs. Parkhurst, 1017 12th St., N. W., 75c a night. 

Mrs. Barker, 1116 H St., N. W., 75c. 

Mrs. Chapman, 610 H St., N. W., $1.25, two in room. 

Miss Powell, 9138 H St., N. W., 75c. 

Miss Nikon, 1005 H St., N. W., 75c. 

Mrs. Durno, 1223 Vermont Ave., 75c., can get board also. 
Mrs. Gridley, 1511 T St., N.W., 75c; breakfast, 25-35c; dinner, 35-50c. 
Mrs. Ellis, 5 Grant Place, $1.25 room and two meals. 

Mrs. Graff, 611 H St., N. W., 75c. 

Mrs. Spence (Vegetarian), 1617 21st St., N. W., $1.00 a night. 
Mrs. Thrall, 1134 12th St., N. W., $1.50, two in room. 


Transportation 
TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE: 

Mrs. Orville T. Bright, 6515 Harvard Ave., Chicago, IIll.; Mrs. J. E. 
Andrews, Montgomery, Alabama; Mrs. George McMath, Portland, Oregon; 
Mrs. J. N. Porter, Dallas, Texas; Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Frank De Garmo, 5900 Clement Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. A. L. Ham- 
ilton, Pasadena, California; Mrs. J. R. Little, Peachtree Road, Atlanta, Ga. 


LOCAL COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS: 

Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, Chairman, 806 Loan and Trust Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Hon. William H. DeLacy, Mrs. Giles Scott Rafter. Supt. Stew- 
art and Miss Edith Westcott, Teachers’ Co-ope: ative. 
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The President’s Desk 


April brings together in Washington 

A SECOND INTER- representatives from many States and other 

NATIONAL CONGRESS lands to consider our duty to the children. 

ON CHILD-WELFARE The National Congress of Mothers and 

Parent-Teacher Associations has widened its 

scope, and now makes each triennial session in Washington international 
in character. 

The topics for consideration are the welfare of the child in the home, 
in the school, in the church and in the State. In addition to the members 
of the Congress, Governors of many States and Mayors of many cities have 
appointed delegates to participate in this Congress on Child-Welfare. It is 
the purpose to sum up as far as possible the provisions that should be made 
by home, school, church and State in order that the children may develop 
under most favorable conditions. The outline of the program on another 
page gives promise of practical benefit as each State delegate returns and 
reports to the Governor the consensus of opinion as to the protection a State 
should give to the children. The goal may not be reached at once, but to 
have a goal and to be aiming to reach it means progress. 


Twenty-five years ago the State of Mississippi 
MISSISSIPPI established a State College for Mississippi girls. Higher 
EDUCATIONAL education in every branch and a college standard is 
PROVISION required, yet this college plans it curriculum with the 
FOR GIRLS definite purpose of giving its students the foundation 

for good home-making. The college places that as the 

highest career of women, and offers to Mississippi girls free tuition in a four- 

year college course. The college is located in Columbus, Miss., a town 

undisturbed by the devastations of war and still claiming many fine old 
Southern homes. 

The college buildings are large, and on the campus are dormitories, 

gymnasium, athletic field, a music building and hospital. Seven hundred 
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and fifty girls are in the college, and many applicants are unable to secure 
admission so popular is this college. 

The girls are required to dress simply. For all these advantages which 
a tar-seeing State has provided for its girls last year the only payment 
required was eighty-eight dollars to cover the expense of board. 

From every county in the State these girls come, and as they return to 
tneir homes they are equipped with an education designed to meet the 
needs of the majority of women whose career embodies wifehood and 
motherhood. 

What wisdom, what foresight Mississippi has shown in thus offering 
to her daughters practical education, broad in scope, yet including all that 
will give a high conception of woman’s God-given work in the world! 

Other States offer normal schools for teachers. What other State has 
yet offered a college for home education? 

That Mississippi has reaped the benefit of its foresight there can be no 
doubt. In better homes, in few divorces, in better motherhood, the return 
to the State exceeds many fold the outlay. 


The woman who prides herself on her house- 
THE HOME keeping sometimes fails to realize that good house- 
mo keeping and good home-making are not synonymous 


SOCIAL CENTER terms. The house is for the comfort and the use of 

the family, and when the happiness and freedom of 
the family are sacrificed to the house, the mother has failed to see the 
fundamental purpose of a home. 


It is not always possible to have clean carpets and everything in order 
when active boys and girls make home the center of their games and social 
life. The mother who values the order of her house more than the happiness 
of her family drives her children to seek their pleasures outside the home, 
and is herself the unwitting cause of the heartaches she feels when she 
learns of grave misdeeds. The wise mother will make home a free, happy 
place for the children, where their friends are always welcome, where their 
passing fancies meet with sympathy and indulgence, where nagging and 
cross words are unknown. 

There is a tendency to relieve the home of many of the functions which 
belong to it. Parents owe their children more than home and food and 
clothes. They owe them a sympathetic interest in their pleasure as well as 
their work. If they would only think back to their own youth and its 
desires they would better meet the needs of their children. 

Even though the home may be small, it is possible to invite a few com- 
panions to celebrate the freedom of the week-end holiday. Games and 2 
hearty welcome are possible, however limited the home. In this way 
parents establish a bond of sympathy and keep the confidence of their boys 
and girls. In this way they have it in their power to guide and control the 
friendships they form. 

















In these days of opportunity, 
when there are many clubs of many 
kinds, ministering to every variety 
of taste, it would be a pity to allow 
the parents’ clubs, which came into 
existence in response to a definite 
need and should be conducted to ac- 
complish a specific purpose, to lapse 
into any line of entertainment or 
even of general culture such as 
other community organizations may 
supply. 

The welfare of the child through 
the education of the parents is the 
simple definite aim to be kept in 
view, and every program presented 
should contribute its share to the 
desired result. If I dared I should 
say the welfare of the child through 
the education of the parents and the 
teachers is the definite aim, for in 
the course of time the acquaintance 
with parents and home conditions 
made possible in these clubs—if they 
are held strictly to their purpose— 
must result in a broad enlighten- 
ment for teachers and and often in a 
whole new viewpoint. 

Far be it from me to intimate that 
there is an equal need of education 
for parent and teacher, for I believe 
that, taking them countrywide, the 
teachers of this nation are infinitely 
nearer both the clear conception and 
the fair fulfillment of their duty than 
are the parents. But a child, like 
any other thing in life, needs to be 
seen in relation to the whole in or- 
der to be rightly understood, and the 
teacher who sees him only in his 
school environment and has no 
knowledge of the sort of parents he 
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springs from or the sort of home he 
lives in, is like the man who trims 
one side of a high hedge in ignor- 
ance of the working plan of the man 
who is trimming the other. We care 
enough about symmetrical hedges 
to take no such chance, but with 
children we indifferently allow one, 
two, perhaps even three or four edu- 
cational forces to work away at 
shaping them, each after its own idea 
or with no idea, and then we dare to 
be astonished if the product is lop- 
sided. 

The care of stock upon a farm 
would never be entrusted to two par- 
ties without a common plan, but 
then stock is raised to sell! How 
long will it be before we give to.the 
growth and development of our 
children as much care—as much—as 
if we raised them for the market? 

Perhaps this is a little digres- 
sion, but the point is that the 
teacher can be a great help in the 
education of the parent through the 
parents’ clubs, and that there he may 
also gain that which doubles the 
efficiency of his own work. 

The first essential of true success 
in parents’ clubs is that they should 
be animated by a spirit of democ- 
racy, since the rights and the inter- 
ests of all parents are equal in the 
school, so all should be equally wel- 
comed into the parents’ clubs and 
given a share in its activities. Officers 
and committees should be changed 
from year to year, it being recog- 
nized as a part of the duty of each 
officer to see to it that there is a 
suitable successor ready to take his 
place. 
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A second essential is opportunity 
for conference with the teachers. We 
have no right to a teacher’s time in 
school hours, and still less right to 
encroach upon his little home leis- 
ure, but the meeting of the parents’ 
club offers a suitable place and time 
for conferring with him with free- 
dom and the certainty of welcome. 

No parents’ club can be a real and 
lasting success unless a fair propor- 
tion of teachers attends each meet- 
ing, and there will be little difficulty 
about securing their attendance 
provided—and this is a third essen- 
tial of success—the program sus- 
tains a close relation to the work for 
which the club was instituted. 

An occasional able lecture is a de- 
light to all who hear it, but the ac- 
quaintance and understanding which 
are to lead to codperation between 
parents and teachers in the interests 
of the children are more certainly 
furthered by fewer addresses and 
more discussion, in which both par- 
ents and teachers take part. All 
problems of the home concerning the 
child are problems of the school also, 
just as the school problems are prob- 
lems of the home. 

Even when the school problem 
seems to be of a purely academic 
nature and the parent is prone to 
feel his judgment of no value, there 
is always that greatest matter—the 
attitude of the child toward his 
work, his feeling for the thing he is 
doing—which the parent and often 
only then parent sees and knows, 
and which when brought, in a 
friendly way, to the attention of the 
teacher, may result in a needed 


change of method or of matter. 
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If we could be content with pro- 
grams of a more informal nature, 
with a number of our own modest 
members taking part each time, per- 
haps our purpose would be more 
effectively accomplished than by a 
sucession of brilliant lectures, which 
latter I am by no means belittling. 
My idea is to make use of the best 
of the brilliant array of men and 
women who are teaching and writ- 
ing, and at the same time to make 
certain that the wisdom and truth of 
their utterances are attentively and 
thoughtfully received. In the edu- 
cation of the adult as well as of the 
child expression is a weighty factor, 
and the man or woman who is to 
discuss a given proposition gives it 
his whole attention. There is much 
easily attainable richness all about 
us of which we are not making use. 
Take, for example, such a book as 
Edward Howard Griggs’ “Moral 
Education,’* there is enough de- 
lightfully presented and thought- 
stirring matter in it for a whole year 
of discussion programs for a parents’ 
club. We need to do more think- 
ing. It is safe to say that the ma- 
jority of errors of both parents and 
teachers arise from lack of thought, 
and a program which will lead us to 
think deeply is of greatest possible 
value. 


In May MaGazineE a Study Outline 


on “Moral Education” 
parents’ 
lished. 


*Published by B. W. 
Fifth ave., New York. 


for use in 
associations will be pub- 
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Edited by HELEN C. PUTNAM, A.M., M.D. 


CLEAN SCHOOLHOUSES 
The Standard of Cleanliness for Schoolhouses Should be That of the Best Kept Homes 


VI. 

As we concluded last month, the 
work of those taking care of school 
buildings is unnecessarily made dif- 
ficult or useless by certain factors 
outside the building. Dirty streets 
are one factor. Streets are unneces- 
sarily dirty because. they are either 
badly made or badly 
dust, as 


cared for. 
housewife 


knows, can in a few blustering hours 


Their every 
entirely undo wearisome and expen- 
sive labors that have just made a 
clean building. 

Such dust is brought in on chil- 
dren’s shoes or blown in around 
windows and doors or through the 
cold air box of the furnace. It is, as 
we said in the December discussion, 
made up of not sand alone, but of 
dried manure, sputum and other ani- 
mal waste, of house and shop sweep- 
ings, ashes, soot, particles of iron, 
glass, stone, tobacco and other vege- 
table material. It is reported to 
rarely contain germs of contagious 


diseases, such as tuberculosis or 


diphtheria, but abounds in pus germs 
always. 
These 


irritating and poisonous 
particles drawn in through the nose 
or mouth irritate and poison the 
delicate mucous membrane lining of 
nose, throat and bronchial tubes, 
causing much catarrhal trouble. 
Physicians whose specialty is nose 
and throat diseases look for many 
more cases of “cold in the head,” 
“sore throat” and bronchitis after 
wind storms: chronic catarrh is ag- 


gravated in dusty weather. Adenoids 
and adenoid conditions, tonsilitis, 
tuberculosis and some other germ 
diseases that affect the respiratory 
passages develop more easily in this 
catarrhal tissue and their cure is 
more difficult. Autopsies show that 
city dwellers’ lungs, instead of a 
healthy pink, are more often a dirty 
dark color, like the lungs of those 
working in coal mines and other 
dusty occupations, with fibrous 
thickenings and nodules where more 
or less inflammatory changes have 
taken place, inflammations that are 
not enough perhaps to always make 
people ill in bed, but that lessen 
vitality and predispose to disease. 
This is one of the reasons why 
country life, “other things being 
equal,” is healthier than city life, 
where fifteen hundred times as 
many dust particles float in the air 
we breathe. We have already 
spoken of the very high death rate 
from tuberculosis among teachers, 
and the very large amount of tuber- 
culosis, much of it latent, among 
children that increases through 
school years, except among “open- 
air school” children. This street 
dust, tracked and blown in from 
streets that can and should be 
cleaner, is an important part of such 
ill health, although not the whole 
cause. 

Streets can injure health in an- 
other way, as we found in our study 
of school fatigue last year. I know 
a school placed in the sharp angle 
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between two streets paved with cob- 
ble stone over which heavy wagons 
travel. The noise is so great that 
teachers unconsciously develop un- 
pleasant voices in their efforts to be 
heard, and both teachers and pupils 
feel the strain of this almost con- 
tinuous bombardment of their ears. 
Noisy around 
We should 


aim to have some day soon every 


and streets 


schools are too common. 


dusty 


school in the midst of two or more 
acres of grass, trees and garden— 
all the product of the children’s in- 
dustry as a part of their education. 
We have the land, the money and 
the children—everything but the in- 
telligence to so adjust them as to 
bring it about. That will come after 
a few thousand—or must it be mil- 
lions ?’—more lives have been sacri- 
ficed in teaching the lesson. We 
shall arrive. 
Meanwhile superintendents of 
streets, public sentiment and politics 
must be won over to the cause of 
dustless, quiet highways around 
homes and schools; it is possible to 


have them also around many busi- 


ness places, as a few are showing. 
Mothers clubs can do much to help 
this along. One yearly meeting 
with speakers from among those 
directly working in the department 
of streets of the local government, 
as well as from those interested in 
the health and in the housekeeping 
sides, with a good account of it in 
the newspapers, and with an active 
committee that pushes the matter along, 
even when not on the program of 
a meeting, will accomplish things. 
One 
topic might well be, “What is the 
least dusty and noisy material for 


Talking alone is not enough. 
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It is much more 
interesting than it sounds. I re- 
member a discussion on it in Bos- 
ton a few years ago that was 
published in the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, August 2 and Sep- 
t.mber 6, 1900. This can be found 
in the medical library of your city, 
or borrowed from one of the older 
physicians, or bought for twenty 
two cent stamps, sent to the office 
of the Journal in Boston. It is eas) 
reading, not too technical. Mothers’ 
clubs can make the subject so pop- 
ular that sensible articles 
found 


street paving?” 


may be 
more often. Another good 
“Shall we have oil or 
water street sprinkling?” Another 
is “Shall street cleaning be allowed 
when streets are dry?” There are 
usually two sides (at least) to pub- 
lic questions, and the wise club will 
hear both. 


topic is 


Meanwhile, too, janitors, with the 
extra work caused by bad manage- 
ment of streets, not only have to 
clean up the inside of the buildings, 
but need to devise ways for keeping 
out dust and mud. There is the 
problem of door mats. What kind 
wears longest, cleans the shoes best, 
and can be kept cleanest? Several 
have told me that woven wire mats 
are the best in these ways. 
janitors, on 


Some 
stormy days, have 
brushes at the entrance for cleaning 
shoes before children go in. The 
brush part of old hair brooms, re- 
movd from the handle and cut in 
two brushes, is economy and quite 
efficient. Shall we ever adopt the 
custom of the Orient of removing 
street shoes and putting on house 
slippers at the entrance? Street 
shoes, long street skirts, and dirty 











streets are a trio of nuisances that 
must be replaced by clean practices. 

The cold air box and the air it 
brings in is another problem, quite 
as important as care of the air after 
it is in that we have been studying 
since October. There are cold air 
boxes drawing their supply from the 
level of sidewalks and streets, and 
the pipe of the passing smoker is 
distinctly smelled in the house; if 
tobacco smoke, then, of course, any 
other effluvia from passersby is 
drawn in, as well as dust. To be 
sure there may not be disease germs 
in this air, but is there health in it 
—all there should be in children’s 
air supply? Sometimes, as_ the 
quotation from the letter last month 
showed, the air is drawn in from 
alleys where garbage or other rub- 
bish is kept. When cloth for sifting 
the air is placed over in-takes it 
quickly becomes heavy with a black- 
ish deposit. When air is washed by 
showers of water in certain ventilat- 
ing systems the washings make a 
muddy stream whose “mud” might 
have gone in the children’s lungs 
instead, as much goes. This brings 
us again to the cleanliness of streets 
and byways around the school. 
How are they around the buildings 
your club is interested in? 

Or it may be that the school yard 
itself is at fault. Does the outlet for 
bad air empty in the playground as 
that letter of last month reports? 
Is it a muddy yard, or in any way 
not fit for children’s use, besides 
giving them low ideals of what the 
surroundings of the place they live 
in should be? If so, mothers’ clubs 
can prove their value by putting it 
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in good condition, and encuraging 
the children to do a part themselves. 
It is not always money so much as 
brains that is needed, and working 
on it helps arouse interest in the 
need of larger, much larger plots of 
land around schools. 

Another not uncommon outside 
cause of school house dirtiness is 
soft coal smoke, perhaps from a fac- 
tory nearby, or from one in the di- 
rection of the prevailing winds that 
bring the black cloud to the school, 
and increase labor and expense of 
keeping windows and rooms clean; 
or, which is more usual, they are 
not kept clean, and health suffers— 
a greater expense in the end. Some 
such factories also send out injur- 
ious gases and disagreeable odors. 
There are methods of preventing all 
these defilements of the air we live 
in—or die in. In a few places there 
are laws requiring these methods to 
be used, but the law is rarely well 
enforced. Just as city fathers allow 
saloons, houses of ill fame and the 
evils always cropping out in their 
neighborhoods to educate some chil- 
dren more hours in the year than do 
our schools, so they allow dirty 
streets and business methods to in- 
jure their physical health in the 
ways our two years’ study has 
shown. 

Clean streets and other surround- 
ings are really problems in city 
housekeeping, and closely affect 
housekeeping in homes and schools. 
Indifference, ignorance or incapacity 
in city cleaning waste an incalcul- 
able amount of labor, time, health, 
happiness of those who try to keep 
homes fit for growing good citizens 











Playground Association of America 
NORMAL COURSES IN PLAY 


The necessity of raising up an effi- 
cient corps of trained play leaders, as 


well as the necessity of securing a bet- 
ter understanding of play problems on 
the part of teachers, social workers, 
and the public in general, have made it 
wise to secure as wide a use as possible 
of the Normai Course in Play prepared 
by the special committee of the As- 


sociation of which Prof. Clark W. 
Hetherington is chairman. At eleven 
different times a total of one thousand 
two hundred and eighty-three letters 
has been sent out to principals of 
normal schools, heads of departments 
of pedagogy in universities and col- 
leges, educational journals, State su- 
perintendents of schools, and to city 
superintendents of schools. 

During the year it has become in- 
creasingly evident that the extension 
of the playground movement into 
cities where playgrounds have not 
heretofore been established is pro- 
gressing of itself with sufficient 
rapidity and does not need further 
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stimulation. Trained play leaders are 
not at the present.time available for 
all the cities now conducting play- 
ground work. Jt is more important 
to aid cities maintaining summer play- 
grounds to secure a permanent play 
director who shall be employed 
throughout the year than to tn- 
crease the number of cities maintain- 
ing summer playgrounds. Whether 
playground work is to be regarded as 
a fad or a necessity in a given city will 
often depend on whether the director 
is employed for a long enough time to 
enable him to make the playground 
work an integral part of the social 
machinery of his city. It is difficult 
to do this when the work continues 
only during the summer months and 
when the worker, therefore, is more 
likely to be changed each year. The 
movement will progress more rapidly 
in the end if there be fewer play- 
grounds now but these under workers 
employed by the year. 














Playground enthusiasm is not con- 
fined to educators, social workers, phy- 
sicians, women’s clubs, churches, cham- 
bers of commerce, taxpayers’ protective 
associations. .Playgrounds are now 
the subject for high school commence- 
ment orations, for college oratorical 
contests. Every fair now held de- 
sires a playground exhibit. Maga- 
zines ask the Playground Association 
of America to send regular contribu- 
tions on play each month. Newspa- 
pers print pages on recreation. Hard- 
ly a newspaper in the country but 
what is enthusiastic for supervised 
play. 

The Chicago South Park Board has 
rendered a great service to the country 
by placing in charge of each park a 
man of the same character, ability and 
training as is usually chosen head resi- 
dent in a neighborhood house. Cities 
now recognize that the personality of 
the play leader is more important than 
the material equipment of the grounds: 
that in nearly all our cities great op- 
portunities for the recreation of the 
people are unused for lack of leader- 
ship ; that it is at least as important to 
obtain a play director who shall as- 
certain such opportunities and use 
them as it is to issue bonds for mil- 
lions of dollars for grounds and build- 
ings. The country villages in partic- 
ular, which do not lack for buildings 
and grounds, are conscious that their 
play problem is often as acute as the 
problem in a large city. Both the 
large city and the country village see 
more and more clearly that the great 
need is a play director, promoter or 
leader. A sentiment is growing that 
the play center fails in its larger pur- 
pose if it does not develop and keep 
alive a play spirit which makes every 
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home a play center; that the family 
must after all be the center of play 
activity. In many alley neighbor- 
hoods in cities of moderate size the 
humble homes could each be made 
play centers for the neighborhood, if 
a little leadership could be given. A 
funeral should not be the only occa- 
sion on which the whole neighbor- 
hood gathers for an evening in the 
humble home of one of the alley 
neighbors. The traveling library for 
children has already pointed the way 
in which the home may be kept to a 
greater degree in our cities a play 
center for adults. 

More and more the municipal play 
center is providing for the recreation 
of the adult members of the commun- 
ity as well as for the children. All of 
the cities which have arranged for their 
play activities to continue through- 
out the year have greatly aided the 
playground cause. Cities are accept- 
ing all-the-year-around work as the 
standard. 

Several large department stores 
have this year added playgrounds to 
their equipment. One firm employ- 
ing many hundred workers in differ- 
ent cities has engaged a man at $3,500 
a year to take charge of the recrea- 
tion of employees. 

The Treasury Department of the 
United States government has de- 
cided to permit unoccupied govern- 
ment building sites to be used for 
children’s playgrounds, under the 
proper regulations of responsible as- 
sociations or local officials. One hun- 
dred and thirty-eight such building 
sites may thus be used for local play- 
grounds until Congress appropriates 
money for building upon them. 


How We Make Criminals 


By MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF. 


The relation of the home and the 
school to crime, the methods of treat- 
ment of young offenders and its influ- 
ence, the handicaps of present crim- 
inal procedure and punishment, are 
subjects of universal interest. It is 
not keepers of prisons only but society 
at large that must be interested intel- 
ligently in prevention of crime and 
suitable treatment of offenders. A 
campaign of education should be the 
next step forward. 

The child is not a criminal. 
cumstances and 


Cir- 

influences of home 

and community make the criminal. 
The world must awaken to the fact 


that the ignorant, unscientific and in- 
jurious treatment of children is one of 
the main causes of crime. 

Crime can only be prevented as the 
causes which contribute to making the 
criminal are fully understood and re- 


moved. The belief that certain peo- 
ple are of the criminal class, that 
. society must take that for granted and 
provide for them, has tended to im- 
pede the reduction in criminality. 
Any one who is a student of child- 
hood, who understands the child heart 
and child-life, knows that the early 
years are innocent, receptive to every 
influence, good or evil, that sympathy, 
love, and insight into the needs of 
childhood can direct the plastic soul 
to good as readily as to evil. 

Society has given no exhaustive 
study to the causes which lead to 
crime. It has taken no measure to 
remove these causes, because in no 
marked degree is it conscious of the 
fact that the criminal is the product 


of neglect and of ignorance of the 
vital factors in the protection, educa- 
tion and care of childhood and youth. 

The scientist of to-day claims that 
nearly all children are born healthy 
and sound, but that ignorance of the 
baby’s needs in food, fresh air, cloth- 
ing, sleep and care is the cause of 
infant mortality and poorly developed 
childhood. 

The scientist of to-day who gives 
exhaustive study to the child’s soul 
must acknowledge that it, too, is born 
sound, and that God has given to each 
little child the innocence, purity and 
receptiveness of infancy. 

The only effective way to prevent 
crime is to safeguard the years of 
infancy and childhood, to give them in 
the impressionable years the care and 
guidance and ideals which will turn 
their lives upward instead of down- 
ward. It is useless to condemn a 
child to a criminal career because his 
immediate heredity may be bad. In 
the millions of ancestors which each 
one has there is for all a mixed he- 
redity ; for all there are infinite possi- 
bilities if the conditions of infancy and 
childhood conduce to their develop- 
ment. 

For ten years the study of the ar- 
rested children in a city of a million 
and a half inhabitants has been .my 
privilege; the inauguration of the 
Juvenile Court and Probation system 
and detention houses apart from the 
jail for children awaiting hearing, 
which resulted from the efforts of a 
group of earnest women brought us 
to the duty of providing probation 
officers and supervision of their work. 
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While seeking to give suitable help 
to each child and home, we were also 
studying the broader problem, learn- 
ing all that leads to arrest in that 
lower world which drives so many lit- 
tle ones downward. 

Over five thousand cases of chil- 
dren on probation and over five thou- 
sand cases of children who were ar- 
rested and discharged or sent to insti- 
tutions have come under our observa- 
tion and careful study during eight 
years. 

The causes of arrest were larceny, 
running away from home, incorrigi- 
bility, vagrancy, assault and malicious 
mischief. Ninety per cent. were boys, 
ten per cent. girls; about half were 
native born; more than half were be- 
tween thirteen and sixteen, about one- 
third between ten and thirteen, the 
others under ten years of age. Ninety 
per cent. were normal children who 
were bright, and with the natural 
ability of more favored children. 
About ten per cent. were physically or 
mentally below the normal. There 
was a thorough investigation in each 
case as to the home conditions, the 
school record, and of the causes lead- 
ing to arrest. In one sentence, the 
causes of juvenile delinquency can be 
summed up as parental ignorance as 
to child-nurture, bad home conditions, 
community ignorance, and failure to 
provide for children’s needs. In 
nearly all cases the child was the in- 
nocent victim of circumstances over 
which he had no control. In other 
words, his appearance in Juvenile 
Court was the result of conditions out- 
side of himself, but which would bring 
any child there who was subjected to 
them. 

The lack of wise, sympathetic care 





and training by parents is the principal 
cause of juvenile delinquency. The 
hunger for love and faith in his ability 
to do well is in the heart of every boy. 
More than all else will love and con- 
fidence safeguard boy life. The de- 
sire is hidden deep, covered by a care- 
less exterior, perhaps, but wise is the 
parent who understands, who believes 
in the boy’s best nature, and stimu- 
lates him to come up to it. Nagging, 
beating, scolding, even though the love 
is behind it all, have driven many a 
boy into evil. He lives up to what is 
expected of him. 

The utter lack of provision for out- 
door play by the city and the tempta- 
tions which city life offers to children, 
the congested, crowded districts are 
causes contributing to juvenile delin- 
quency. 

The lack of interest in school work, 
which results from various causes, 
is another factor in making juvenile 
offenders. 

Manual training can do much to 
remedy this. 

Finally, the police procedure in ar- 
resting children for trivial offenses, 
the treatment by magistrates and 
judges, are important factors’ in pro- 
moting and confirming juvenile de- 
linquency. The arrested child is at a 
critical period of his life and needs 
the diagnosis and treatment that only 
can be given by one who loves and 
understands children. This treatment 
is not provided to-day either in courts 
or reformatories or prisons, nor even 
in the probation care which is as ° 
not based on a thorough knowledge of 
child-nurture. 

The study of juvenile offenders and 
the causes leading to their offenses 
led to the desire to reach the men and 
women in the prisons, to ask them to 
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aid in preventing children from enter- 
ing lives of crime by stating in the 
light of their own experience some of 
the causes which led to their down- 
fall, that they might be removed. 

At this time the opportunity to 
make this investigation was given by 
the appointment of the writer as a 
member of the American committee 
for the Home Education Congress in 
Brussels. The American committee, 
appointed at the request of the Bel- 
gian Government for the Third Inter- 
national Congress on Home Education 
at Brussels, in pursuance of its work, 
appointed the following committee on 
“Causes of Crime in Normal Chil- 
dren:” Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Chair- 
man; Hon. Ben. B. Lindsey, Hon. Wil- 
liam H. Delacy, Mr. William H. Slot- 
ter, Miss Elizabeth A. Atkinson, Sec- 
retary. This committee prepared the 
following questionnaire, which was 
sent to wardens of every penitentiary 
in the United States, asking if they 
would aid the committee by distribut- 
ing them among the inmates, and, if 
so, to send for as many of the printed 
questionnaires as they would use. 
Requests from prisons in fifteen 
States came. Twenty thousand lists 
of questions have been sent in com- 
pliance with requests : 

The replies from prisoners indicate 
that the home conditions are re- 
sponsible in a large degree for the be- 
ginning of crime. More than one- 
third had drinking parents. In almost 
half one or both parents died before 
the child was sixteen. Unpleasant 
homes and step-parents or orphan asy- 
lums are the fate of more than a third 
of them. 

The use of cigarettes in childhood 
by over a third and the use of liquor 
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by more than two-thirds is significant 
as to the danger of these habits in 
youth. The fact that three-fifths never 
learned a trade is also significant. 

More than half began work before 
fourteen, and one-quarter were in 
street trades. 

City life shows its effect in encour- 
agement of crime, for three-fifths of 
these prison inmates lived in a city. 
Village life seems better than either 
city or country, as fewer of these chil- 
dren are in prison. The village af- 
fords space, opportunity for the nat- 
ural development of youth. It gives 
companionship, school and church as- 
sociations, and is evidently a healthier 
environment. 

The age at which the first crime was 
committed shows that in more than 
half the cases the offenses occurred 
after twenty-five. Larceny leads all 
other offenses. Murder or man- 
slaughter, in a large number of cases 
caused by drunkenness, comes second. 
Forgery and sexual crimes are third. 

As but thirty had criminal parents, 
bad heredity had little to do with these 
cases. 

The treatment of offenders against 
the law shows great need of change. 
One man fifty-seven says he has been 
in prison all but one year of his life 
since he was ten. He was sent to 
prison at ten for breaking a window, 
learned so much of evil and found it 
so hard to get along when he was out 
that his life had been spent in prison. 
Another was sent to a reform school 
by his father because he had a second 
wife who did not want the boy. He 
said he had an excellent record there, 
but learned all the evil the others 
knew, and when he came out he was 
bad and practiced all he had learned. 














For years he had been in prison as a 
result, in his opinion, of being sent to 
a reform school by his father. 

Others received sentences out of 
all proportion to the offense. A boy 
nineteen, starving and without work, 
stole $24 and was sentenced to ten 
years in prison. 

Many of those serving their first 
term in prison are full of determina- 
tion to do well when they come out, 
but the handicap of a prison sentence 
proves too great to overcome in most 
cases. Those who are serving second 
or more terms are hopeless of doing 
better, saying there is too much 
against them. 

Good parental care is the first requi- 
site for prevention of criminality. 
A great many parents who may be 
very good people have absolutely no 
knowledge of the science of child- 
nurture. They are not intelligent 
in developing the physical or moral 
nature. They fail through lack of 
knowledge quite as often as through 
neglect. The misdirection of boys 
is much greater than of girls. Par- 
ents do not prepare them to meet 
the temptations they encounter. The 
sense of property rights is not incul- 
cated. The proper physical care of the 
body is not taught, the effects of liquor 
and cigarettes are not shown until the 
habits are formed. The home is not 
made attractive. The desire for ac- 
tivity and excitement is repressed and 
not met by providing a safe outlet dur- 
ing the adolescent age. The school 
does not recognize that healthy chil- 
dren cannot sit still, that manual train- 
ing must go with mental training if 
the whole child is educated. The lack 
of training in some trade by which 
one can support himself should be 
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remedied by giving such education te 
all boys and girls. 

The sc‘ence of child-nurture must 
be taught to parents. They are not to 
blame for their ignorance, for there is 
no provision for the acquirement of 
this much-needed knowledge. 

The city violates the fundamental 
needs of childhood. It denies him 
space and a place to play. It enacts 
ordinances making penal offenses of 
many things that are not crimes in a 
child. It places in judicial positions 
men who have no understanding of 
guiding and protecting wayward, err- 
ng children, who by their efforts daily 
add recruits to the great army of crim- 
inals. 

If expert physicians are needed to 
deal with physical disease, how much 
greater is the need for an expert phy- 
s:cian to deal with the moral diseases 
which are a phase of youth, but which 
by proper treatment need not con- 
tinue! 

The massing together of children 
who have developed evil tendencies 
should be changed. The congregate 
system too often is a failure and 
breeds crime instead of curing it. 

Probation care under trained spe- 
cialists in child-nurture should be sub- 
stituted. Probation officers should be 
as rigidly examined and as well 
equipped as the trained nurse. They 
should be qualified to advise and help 
parents as well as children. 

Small home schools where each 
child can receive individual attention 
and constant companionship of a good 
man or woman should be substituted 
for the juvenile reformatory. 

There should be State supervision 
over all children as far as health of 
body, mind and soul is concerned, 
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for the State’s first duty is to protect 
its helpless children who cannot pro- 
tect themselves. Many changes would 
come as the relation of cause and 
effect was made clear. 

There should be changes in criminal 
procedure. Juvenile courts, probation 
officers, truant officers, reform schools, 
all remedial agencies to be effective 
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must be based on an intelligent insight 
into child nature and on a knowledge 
of humanity, and a deep sense that 
into every heart God has put infinite 
possibilities for good or evil, and that 
to us He has said, “Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven.” 


Replies of Prisoners in United States Penitentiaries on 
Preventing Children from Entering 
Criminal Lives 


“Don’t let the boys and girls stay 
out late at night; don’t let them hang 
around corners with the bunch.” 

“If boys were taken through re- 
formatories and prisons and shown 
where they would terminate their lives 
if not law-abiding citizens I believe it 
would help them. After one or two 
trips to prison a man becomes hard- 
ened, and if he has not a helping hand 
upon release he will fall again. Long 
time does not cure.” 

A boy first sent to prison three 
years for larceny at nineteen years 
old, 


years in prison. 


says: “I have spent sixteen 
Had I been put on 
probation or sentence suspended on 
should never have 
seen the inside of a prison. If I can 


help to save one boy from what I 


the first crime | 


suffer now I will be happy.” 

A man of thirty-eight, who was 
sent to a reformatory at eighteen, 
says it was a school for crime and the 
influence was bad, very bad. “It’s 
the start that counts. Reformatories 
spell ruin.” 

A man thirty-six years old says, 
“We are all very anxious to help the 
little ones, as we know what they will 


have to suffer -f they go in our foot- 
steps. A reformatory is a college 
where all the poor boys graduate for 
State prison. Go through any State 
prison and you will find about one 
hundred men who have not been in a 
reformatory. All the rest have. If 
they could have had some good honest 
Christian people to go and plead for 
them and then take them and keep an 
eye on them, God be my judge, it 
would cause them to lead a new life. 
Treat a dog kindly and he can never 
forget you. What then with a ma 

A man twenty-seven sent to a re- 
formatory at sixteen for over a year 
“The influence was_ beneficial 
educationally but not morally.” After 
four terms in prison he says, “I left 
prison with one dollar in my pocket. 
Without a home and friends and with- 
out the slightest knowledge as to 
where I could get aid. When a con- 
vict leaves prison he has a hard battle 
to fight.” 

A youth of twenty-three says, “At 
the age of ten my father sent me to the 
veformatory. My mother did not 
know at the time. She tried to get 
me out, and she could not, so from 
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that on I got worse and learned many 
bad things.” 

A man sent to prison when thirty 
years old says, “I only learned of 
crime in prison. Every time I got 
work the police told the people I was 
an ex-convict. If any boy or girl gets 
in trouble, give them another chance, 
for they never reform in prison or a 
place where they are kept from lib- 
erty.” 

“I was sent to a reformatory when 
fifteen years old. I mixed with all 
kinds of boys and I learned many bad 
things. I think that reformatories are 
the starting of a convict’s I’fe. Nine 
out of every ten have been in a re- 
formatory or refuge of some kind.” 

“A great mistake is made in sending 
boys to the House of Refuge and re- 
formatories, where they hear the older 
ones talk and tell of their life of crime. 
I learned while in the refuge to make 
pick locks and all the meanness of my 
life.” 

“IT was sent to a house of refuge by 
my father because I would not attend 
school, and I blame my future life on 
the influence of that inst:tution. It 
was nothing less than a school of 
crime.” 

“TI was sent to House of Refuge at 
ten years old. I was sent to reforma- 
tory at thirty years old. I mixed with 
all kinds of men and I learned many 
bad things that I did not know. Re- 
iormatories are the starting of a con- 
vict’s life. Ninety of every one hun- 
dred are in the penitentiary to-day. 
You can come through the peniten- 
tiary and ask the boys and they will 
tell you that reformatory was the start- 
ing of a convict.” 

“It is no use to be honest. When I 
was a fifteen-year-old boy I was ar- 
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rested for stealing a coat. I did not 
steal. I was an honest boy in a board- 
ing house. The jury found me guilty 
on circumstantial evidence and I was 
sent to the reform school. There is 
where I learned how to steal, so it is 
not my fault—it is the administra- 
tion’s fault I am here.” 

“In my estimation reformatories are 
but the pr-maries of the school of 
crime. First offenders should never 
be sent to any of them until their sec- 
ond or third offense.” 

“T think it a mistake to send 
young children to reformatories. 
The influence of those older and 
more hardened learns them to be 
more vicious than they otherwise 
would be. If I had been let go at 
my first arrest I might not have 
spent my life in jail, but I was sent 
for fourteen months in the House of 
Refuge and I came out a thief.” 

“T think there is a great mistake 
made in sending young boys and 
girls to reformatories, for while 
there they learn things that they 
would not outside, therefore they 
become confirmed criminals.” 

“When a boy or girl is arrested, 
convicted and sent to a reformatory 
and gets released there is but little 
hope, as the reformatory is a pre- 
paratory school to harden them tc 
lead a criminal career.” 

“A few lines in regard to helping 
young boys and girls. Never send 
them to any house of refuge or re- 
formatory, for in so doing they only 
learn more evils that they do not 
know, and it will never help them in 
the least.” 

“In my opinion a_ reformatory, 
refuge or protectory is nothing 
more than a-school of crime, as im 
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thinking over all those whose ac- 
quaintance I made while an inmate 
of a refuge I cannot recall one who 


reformed, and believe 60 per cent. 


of the prisone:s here are graduates 
from one of the 
tions.” 

“Without a doubt if I had not 
been sent to the reformatory and 
there made to associate with bad 
boys and learn their various meth- 
ods of doing bad deeds, I don’t think 
[ would be in the Eastern State 
Penitentiary to-day.” 

An American of thirty-five, well 
educated and who is serving a sen- 
tence for homicide while under the 
influence of liquor, says: “I hope 
there can be a way found that will 
keep all boys and girls under the 
age of sixteen from being sent to 
prison and reformatories, as what I 
have seen and heard since my con- 
finement, I truly believe that all 
prisons and reform schools teach 
first offenders more crime than they 
knew before. Please find a way to 
help the first offender.” 

A Canadian, serving his fifth term 
in prison, pleads for the chance to 
work, or enough money to keep him 
until he finds employment. “A man 
is turned out of a place like this 
with five dollars and no home. 
After paying railroad fare and get- 
ting a few meals, and a bed to sleep 
in, what is left for him to do—his 
money gone—than to beg or steal? 
Give the boys and girls a chance— 
not once, but thrice. 
in the end.” 


former institu- 


You will win 


“Only one father or mother out 
of ten thousand tells their children 
what is the most danger to their 
life. Learned people should publish 
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what is the most danger to boys and 
girls under eighteen years.” 

A young German of twenty-two, 
sentenced to prison for seven years 
and to pay $2,000 fine, says: “The 
sensational character of the news- 
papers in the big cities, their de- 
tailed descriptions of rich people’s 
life, the detailed account of runaway 
marriages, of sensational robberies, 
are, in many cases, in my opinion, 
the direct causes which lead a 
young boy or girl on the wrong 
path.” 

An educated Englishman of thir- 
ty-three, in prison for homicide 
caused by drink, says: “A society 
that creates a criminal has no right 
to punish him. Cure the conditions 
which make him one. Judge Lind- 
say is on the right track, he is one 
in a million. Legislate to stop the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, and 
child labor and have equal laws 
for rich and poor.” 

A man of forty-one, in prison 
eighteen times, says: “I have never 
had a kind word spoken to me by 
Judges when I was guilty or inno- 
cent. I have often been found 
guilty when I was innocent. My 
first arrest led me, later on, to 
crime, and so to-day I would glory 
in a civil war between society and 
the class I was compelled to join 
against my will through injustice.” 

A comment of one man is that 
“Poverty and lack of work breed 
crime. Reformatories are nests of 
crime. Separation and divorce bad 
examples. It does not benefit a boy 
nor a man to send him to prison for 
trifling offenses against society. 
Home influence is good to prevent 
crimes.” 





What Are Woman’s Duties? 


MRS, T. J. BOWLKER, Municipal League. 


Address to Massachusetts Congress of Mothers 


“One of the most interesting 
things in the world during the past 
60 years has been the great awaken- 
ing that has come to women—the 
awakening of women to their rights, 
their duties and their privileges. I 
put the words in this order inten- 
tionally, for it is in this order that 
there has come to women a compre- 
hension of their capabilities for use- 
fulness and the possibilities which 
their life holds for the world. 

“It is about 60 years ago, now, 
since the most able, the most intel- 
lectuzl women first began to demand 
their rights—their rights to equal 
opportunities with men for the de- 
velopment of all their capacities, 
their rights to the opportunity for 
equal advantages with men in educa- 
tion, and for eaual opportunity with 
men to enter any pofession, any 
trade or occupation. 

“Women have won these rights 
now and to-day the emphasis is 
shifted. To-day the most able and 
advanced thinkers among women are 
asking not ‘What are our rights?’ 
but ‘What are our duties? They 
have seen a deeper meaning in the 
ideal of citizenship and to-day they 
are asking, ‘Is there any special 
thing that women alone have power 
to do for the world?’ Is there anv 
special duty which women must per- 
form because men cannot do it?’ 

“We all know that a duty is some- 
thing that one special person or one 
special type of person can do at a 
certain time and place, and that no 
one else czn do as well. Is there 
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any special thing which only women 
have the power to do in the world 
and that no man can do, no matter 
how hard he may try? If there is, 
then that thing constitutes the pecu- 
liar duty of women for humanity. 

“To answer this question, we must 
look at another great movement that 
has stirred the thought of the world 
in these same 60 years—I mean the 
great advancement of science. If 
we would understand the laws which 
govern the life of woman we must 
first learn to understand the great 
laws which govern all life, and two 
of the most fundamental of these are 
the law of specialization and the law 
of codperation. All progress is 
based on the working of these two 
great laws; men and women both 
must develop those special powers 
which one possesses and the other 
has not, but they must use their 
special powers always in intelligent 
cooperation. 

“What bearing has the working oi 
these two laws on the special duty 
of women? To understand that we 
must look back at the first dim be- 
ginnings of life in that jelly-like 
structure which made the first living 
organisms. In it we see that the 
male and the female are not yet 
separated one from the other. They 
exist together side by side in the 
same living creature. But as evo- 
lution progresses and life grows 
more varied and more complex the 
male and the female differentiate 
from one another and each becomes 
a separate organism and in the fe- 
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male develops a special function 
quite unlike any that exists in the 
male. 

“To the female belong the bearing 
and rearing of offspring. As life 
goes on advancing, growing ever 
more rich, more varied and more 
complicated, new forms of life con- 
tinually developing, the time grows 
long that is required for the rear- 
ing of offspring, and the care grows 
greater that must be given to the 
young, until at last in the human 
child long years of careful nurturing 
are needed to bring it to perfect de- 
velopment. 

“Woman has been responsible to 
so great an extent through all her 
existence for the nurturing of chil- 
dren that this tender care has be- 
come an integral part of her nature. 

“Through long, slow ages of grad- 
ual development there has grown up 
in woman a special capacity which 
man does not possess—her unique 
and peculiar power which man has 
not—her one gift for the world. She 
alone can make of any place in 
which she may happen to live, be 
it large or be it small, a home for 
all those who come there. 

“Because of the long generations 
passed in the nurturing of children, 
women know how to give to every 
place where they live that warm feel- 


ing of affection, that pervading atmos- 
phere of peace, that something inde- 
finable which we cannot express, but 


which we all understand when we 
speak of a home. 

“And this is the special duty of 
woman. It is the one thing that she 
alone can do for the world. 

“Do women re-lize that the great- 
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est danger which threatens our mod- 
ern civilization to-day is the fear that 
homes may cease to exist in the 
world? 

“In old times, when the world 
was less densely populated, each 
family owned its own home, and the 
woman could make of her household 
a home if she chose. She did much 
work for her family, but she did it 
at home, and, if she was obliged to 
take in work from outside, at least 
she brought it back to her homie to 
be done. But to-day the conditions 
have changed. The growth of mod- 
ern industry, bringing with it huge 
factories and shops, has taken the 
work out of the home, and with the 
work it has taken the worker. 

“In our densely crowded cities, 
to-day, where the rents are so high. 
the poor cannot afford to have 
homes; they have only a tenement, 
crowded and overcrowded—1,000 
people to the acre, in the North End 
of Boston. What chance is there for 
a home? 

“The poor have only the streets, 
the factories, the excitement oi the 
dance halls and the dark, dreary tene- 
ment—and these are the things 
which make up the homes of their 
children. 

“But it is not only the poor who 
have lost all sense of home, even the 
well-to-do are out for amusement— 
they do not want the care and the 
trouble of servants and housekeep- 
ing, they prefer the flat or the hotel 
or the apartment suite where they 
can turn the key and go off for 
months if they choose in search of 
pleasure. To be sure, the husband 
often stays in the city and works. 
But the woman, where is she and 














what is she doing? Has she thrown 
away the supreme duty and privi- 
lege of woman, not because she was 
poor and _ circumstances  over- 
whelmed her, but merely from lazi- 
ness—too trivial a creature to 
think? 

“Yet a third class has no home and 
does not desire one. The class of 
brain workers, who, full of enthusi- 
asm for the things of the mind, feel 
more leisure to pursue these intel- 
lectual interests if they have not the 
dull routine of a household to care 
for. 

“Each and all make up the city 
and the life of the city, and the 
trend of modern activity shows that 
the old conception of a home is 
slowly dying out of the world from 
many causes, some of them sad, 
some trivial and some wise, perhaps ; 
but the question, the urgent question 
for women to solve is this: is it of 
importance to the world that it 
should not lose its sense of home— 
that somewhere there should exist 
still that subtle pervading atmos- 
phere of peace that we call home? 
In the crowded, busy life of our 
modern cities there seems to be no 
place any more and no time for a 
home. 

“Will human beings be the poorer 
if out of the world the women allow 
to pass forever that one thing that 
they have the power to create? If 
their own peculiar gift is thrown 
away and forgotten forever, if their 
special function in the life of human- 
itv is allowed to atrophy and to die 
from misuse, there can be only one 
answer. If the feeling of home, if 
the possibility of having a home, 
passes out of the world, it will be a 
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confession of failure by women. It 
will be because they have proved 
themselves not large enough in mind 
or in heart to understand their own 
powers, to fulfill their own possibili- 
ties, to control their own destinies. It 
will be because they have proved 
themselves unable to appreciate the 
great privilege which is theirs and un- 
worthy to possess it. 

“The special problem which con- 
fronts each of us women is this: 
How can we help to keep individual 
homes in the world? And how can 
we help to make of our cities great 
community homes for all the people? 
These are great economic and indus- 
trial problems which experts must 
study long years to solve; but in the 
meantime we women who are not 
experts must find our own answer. 

“We women must learn to care 
in our hearts for our cities. We 
must learn to realize that the city 
itself is in reality only one great 
house that belongs to all of us—men 
and women—who are living in it to- 
gether as brothers and sisters, and 
that the duty and the responsibility 
must forever lie upon us, the women 
of this great family, to make of our 
house, the city, a truer home for all 
those who live there. 

“This is the right and the duty and 
the high privilege of women. 
Woman alone has the power—the 
privilege—to see dawning before her 
eyes in the centuries that are com- 
ing a great vision; no man can see 
that vision; only woman can see it, 
and in its light she knows that she 
cannot fail to learn the way to make 
of the earth itself a home for all 
mankind. ~ 


State News 


Annual Reports of State Presidents of Mothers’ Congress 


ALABAMA. 


At the Beauvoir Club on February 2. 
the Montgomery Mothers’ Circle held 
a very interesting meeting, doubly so 
on account of there being present Mrs. 
Frederic Schoff, President of the National 
Congress of Mothers, and many visitors 
from different parts of the State—women 
interested in the work that Mrs. Schoff 
represents. After a beautiful musical se- 
lection Mrs. Ray Rushton, President of 
the Montgomery Circle. introduced Mrs. 
Schoff, who spoke of the National Con- 
gress, of its organization, its growth, and 
what it stands for to-day. 

At the conclusion of her talk, the Presi- 
dent called for some expression from the 
club as to whether a State Congress 
should be organized. The question met 
with instant approval and it was moved 
and passed to organize one at once. 

The result of the nominations for State 
officers was that Mrs. Ray Rushton was 
elected President; Mrs. J. E. Andrews, 
First Vice-President; Mrs. W. J. Cham- 
bers, Second Vice-President; Mrs. S. Z. 
Stern, Third Vice-President; Mrs. J. M. 
Hopkins, Secretary; Mrs. E. A. Parker, 
Treasurer, and Mrs. E. I. Cadden, 
Auditor. 

Many visitors grown enthusiastic over 
the meeting asked for literature, and ex- 
pressed themselves as hopeful of form- 
ing Mothers’ Clubs in their home towns. 

At the conclusion of the meeting a de- 
lightful social hour was spent with this 
charming woman, who stands to-day at 
the head of one of the most important 
organizations of our age. 

Being in the first months of its exist- 
ence, this organization has accomplished 
little expansion, but still it has planned 
to carry forth its work with great en- 
thusiasm; reaching out for the formation 
of Mothers’ Circles in every available 
place and striving to carry the lesson of 
true motherhood and the betterment of 
child condition throughout the broad and 
fruitful land of Alabama. 

We are not working theoretically, but 
for practical results. The Mobile Congress 
of Mothers is affiliated with the Alabama 
State Congress, and other circles will 
join us throughout the State. We hope 
that when this movement has been placed 
forcibly before the women of our State 
that through united efforts we may bring 
to Alabama untold blessings for her 
growing population, the children of to- 
day who must be the men of to-morrow. 
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ARIZONA. 

The Arizona Congress of Mothers held 
its fourth annual meeting in Phoenix on 
January 27, in two sessions. 

The afternoon session, devoted almost 
entirely to business reports of Mothers’ 
Circles and of what the Congress Board 
had done during the year past, closed 
with discussions on any point brought up 
concerning our local schools. Though 
the work done, when viewed specifically, 
falls short of the ideal, the aggregate of 
the reports showed not only activity but 
improvement. The CuiLp-WELFARE Mac- 
AZINE was brought out, resulting in a club 
of ten new subscribers and renewals. 
The evening session was by far the best 
ever held. Besides good music, the pro- 
gram consisted of an address by the re- 
tiring President, Mrs. Emery Kays, and 
a talk by Mrs. Ella Hoover Thacher. 

This was a rare treat for the mothers 
here, isolated as we are, by long distances 
from any center of activity. Mrs. Thach- 
er told of her experience in the Kitchen 
Garden work, and gave many helpful sug- 
gestions. That with her pleasing per- 
sonality won everybody’s heart. Mrs. 
Thacher also addressed the high school 
on “The Land of the Midnight Sun.” It 
was pleasing and instructive. 

During the vear just then ended the 
Congress had observed “Mothers’ Day,” 
making thirty-five dollars to send the 
National Congress of Mothers. This was 
a part of the proceeds from the sale of 
buttons. 

The outlook for the coming year is 
good. We are fortunate in securing for 
our new president Mrs. J. C. Norton. 
The retiring president, Mrs. Kays, who 
was organizer of the Child-Study Circles 
here, ten years ago, is still active in the 
work, but did not care to keep the lead- 
ership longer. 

We are glad the National Congress has 
a Mothers’ button. We hope to dispose 
of the consignment just received. Mrs. 
Walter Talbot has been elected delegate 
to the International Conference in April. 
We regret that more of us can not go. 





NORTH DAKOTA. 


Mrs. N. C. Young, organizer for North 
Dakota, reports the organization of a 
neighborhood club in connection with 
the Washington school at Fargo. 

There are several mother’s clubs in 
the State at Bismarck, Grand Forks and 
Wimbledon. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


REPORT OF THE CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF 
MoTHERs. 
To the International Congress of Mothers, 

Washington, D. C. 

GREETING: The past year has been very 
successful, in that through the Vice-Presi- 
dents, the eighteen standing committees, 
other officers, and the many friends in- 
terested, much has been accomplished in 
the work of bringing the home and the 
school into closer relations. 

The home is truly the cornerstone of 
the nation, to be sacredly preserved, its 
children to be taught that they are a part 
and have a share in its making, and that 
largely for them are its many problems 
to be solved. 

The work of the many departments of 
the California Congress of Mothers 1s 
carried out by the individual associations, 
circles and clubs, affiliated with the Con- 
gress, in accordance with the needs of the 
various communities. 


The Congress is composed of ten fed- 
erations of from 3 to 110 individual or- 
ganizations each, which, with those not 
federated, make a total of 195 in the State 
Congress. 

The Federations take care of the work 
in their own localities, holding meetings 
monthly or at longer intervals, at which 
reports from their standing committees 
are heard in the forenoon, followed by an 
interesting program in the afternoon. 
Often afternoon or evening meetings are 
held at which both fathers and mothers 
are present. ‘ 


The cities thus federated are: Los An- 
geles, Pasadena, Long Beach, Glendale 
Union, Pomona. Berkeley and the Bay 
Federation, Redondo, Santa Monica and 
Monrovia. 

Many other organizations doing the 
same kind of work and not now members 
will join when they realize that there is 
added opportunity and strength in so do- 
ing. 

There have been sixteen new clubs or- 
ganized and four old ones reorganized 
the past year. Last year the Congress 
numbered more than six thousand mem- 
bers. This year will increase that. 

The interest in our work is growing all 
over the State, as is shown. by the number 
of inquiries received by the officers and 
chairmen of departments. 

The membership committee alone sent 
out over six hundred letters between Oc- 
tober and February. 

The president since last May has spent 
on an average two days a week away 
from home, besides giving attention to 
much correspondence. In November 
three days were spent in Santa Barbara 
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and the mothers and teachers there were 
found fully alive to their responsibilities, 
and doing excellent work for the welfare 
of the children of that beautiful city. 
Visits and addresses have been made to 
nineteen different associations nearer 
home, including Alhambra, Artesia, West 
Anaheim, Long Beach, Covina, Glen- 
dale, Oxnard, and many schools in Los 
Angeles and Pasadena, and visits will be 
made to Tulare and Fresno in March, and 
San Francisco and vicinity on her return 
from the meetings in Washington. The 
Northern workers are full of enthusiasm 
and the work is well in hand there. ¥ 
We have the indorsement of many lead- 
ing educators in the State, including the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and the State Board of Education. 
_ On the whole, the work in California 
is most encouraging and full of promise. 
Mrs, A. L. HAmMILton, 
President. 
Pasadena, Cal., March 18, 1911. 


COLORADO. 


The report from Colorado dates from 
the Spring of 1910, when the Congress 
devoted its energies to preparations for 
the convention held in June. Coopera- 
tion of the forces of a community to 
bring about a desired result isin itself a 
benefit, and in recruiting a large workinz 
force from other organizations of both 
men and women, and in enlisting the 
sympathy of city officials, the Congress 
secured the first of many good things that 
followed in the wake of the Convention. 
though shadowed by the absence and ill- 
ness of its beloved president, Mrs. Henry 
J. Hersey, the meetings were generally 
helpful, and a new interest was awakened 
in the work. 

In October a successor to Mrs. Hersey 
was elected, the Board of Directors re- 
organized and the winter’s work laid out 
with special reference to that already es- 
tablished in the city of Denver. By in- 
tensifying this work it was hoped to make 
a record that would give inspiration 
throughout the State. The attendance 
and size of the Mothers’ Circles was in- 
creased through the adoption of a com- 
mon motive, namely. that of reaching 
young women and girls before the period 
of motherhood and homemaking. 

With this end in view a number of 
girls’ circles were formed, and under the 
admirable guidance of a salaried social 
worker they have become a great feature 
of our work, that is popular as well as 
beneficial. Physical exercises, dancing 
and rhythmic games are followed by a 
twenty-minute instructive talk and con- 
ference. The meetings are held twice a 
month, and include a membership to date 
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of two hundred and sixty, not more than 
twenty-four being in any one circle. This 
is but the beginning of what we hope to 
make an extensive movement for the de- 
velopment of our girls. The demand al- 
ready created for this work could be met 
only by the employment of more work- 
ers, for which we have not now the means 
in our treasury. 

On the occasion of her visit to Colo- 
rado Springs the State President found 
an enthusiastic response to the sugges- 
tions contained in her account of this 
work, though in its infancy, and it is 
thought that throughout the State its in- 
fluence will be felt as time and exper- 
ience reveal results. 

The sympathetic response of the school 
authorities to our request for the use 
of the kindergarten rooms for our girls’ 
circles, some of which are composed of 
working girls and meet in the evenings. 
led to the second motif of our work. 
Why should any schoolhouse in this city 
remain dark and silent? is the question 
for which our board could find no answer. 
In other cities it has been found that 


young people desert the dance halls and 
saloons for the counter attractions of the 
gymnasiums 


and games and reading 
rooms of the open school house and or- 
‘ganized play. Denver has started the move- 
ment through the Mothers’ Congress for 
“SOCIAL CENTERS IN THE SCHOOL- 
HOUSES: THE RIVAL OF THE SA- 
LOON AND THE DANCE HALL.” 

Perhaps the most effective move to- 
wards this end was made recently in se- 
curing Dr. Henry S. Curtis, of the Play- 
ground Association, for one week in Den- 
ver. The cooperation of nublic boards 
and of women’s organizations was ef- 
fected by the Mothers’ Congress, and the 
campaign of education was conducted by 
its president. We have forty Mothers’ Cir- 
cles and Parent-Teachers’ Associations in 
and near Denver, and a membership alto- 
gether of about 2500. 

With the National Board we feel deeply 
the loss of Mrs. McGill, and we appre- 
ciate her services and her senerosity. 

ANNA RoMEYN VAN WAGENEN, 
President Colorado Congress of Mothers. 


DELAWARE. 


Delaware has 


branch of the 


organized a_ State 
National Congress of 
Mothers. Mrs. George W. Marshall, 
State organizer of Milford, has during 
the past year organized a number of 
parents’ associations in different towns. 
On March 22d the Dover Woman’s Club 
graciously offered their club house for 
the organization of the Congress. 


State 


News. 


Women from many parts of Delaware 
were in attendance. A bountiful lunch- 
eon was served. The superintendent of 
schools made an address. Mrs. Schoff 
also welcomed the new State into the 
National Congress, but said it would not 
long remain the youngest. So rapidly 
is the work growing that soon Dela- 
ware would give place to a newer State 
congress. 

Mrs. George W. Marshall was elected 
State President. Mrs. A. E. Watson and 
Mrs. Robert Lindale Vice-Presidents. 
Mrs. Lindale, President of Delaware 
Federation, gave cordial greetings to the 
Congress. Mrs. Watson as State legis- 
lative Chairman of the Federation has 
done much to promote advanced legis- 
lation for child welfare. 

The successful administration of the 
Congress is assured under the leader- 
ship of women widely known in Dela- 
ware as leaders in all that makes for 
the betterment of the State. 


IDAHO. 


Idaho State Congress was organized 
in 1905. At that time several circles were 
formed through the State. For two or 
three years they flourished, then interest 
died. At the meeting held in Decem- 
ber, 1909, there were no circles in the 
State outside of Boise. Here there were 
five with a membership of about two 
hundred. 

Since that time, circles have been 
formed in the southern part of the state. 
One at Heyburn with twenty members, 
fourteen fully paid up. “Golden Rod 
Club” in the Franklin district. with fifty 
members. They have the good roads 
movement for part of their work. 
“Pierce Park,” five miles from Boise. 
with eleven members. “Maple Grove.” 
at Maple Grove, with sixteen members. 
“Payette,” with fourteen members. Star, 
about twenty-two miles beyond Boise, 
started last October. They took up the 
schoolhouse repairing, which was in a 
very needy condition. They are writing 
their own papers and reading along lines 
most interesting to parent and teachers: 
they have the fathers as well as the moth- 
ers. They have thirty-six fully paid up 
members. Collister is one of the young- 
est of our circles. 

Nampa is another one of our places 
with a new circle. One of the most in- 
teresting of all the circles to me is 
“Keefer.” five miles outside of Boise. 
down in the sage brush when it started. 
Every woman in that district is a mem- 
ber of the circle. The President. Mrs. 
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Keefer, said: “No one knows just what 
that circle has meant to the women of 
that district.” At this time it has twelve 
members; some have come back from the 
sage brush, the president drives five miles 
to attend. 

Our city schools have been redistrict- 
ed, this almost disorganized the circles. 
With no city president, it was hard to 
keep them together. I have been doing 
city and State as much as I could. We 
now have them all in good working 
order. Park has a membership of fifty. 
They are reading the loan papers and 
helping the Associated Charities, sewing 
for them. With the playground move- 
ment in consideration. 

Whittier have taken up play ground, 
with reading between, and assisting the 
schools along the line of hygiene and 
good English. 

Longfellow has nineteen members. 
They are helping clothe children re- 
ported by the truancy officer in their dis- 
trict. With medical inspection of 
schools and playground movement in 
consideration. 

Washington has twenty members. 
They are helping the truancy officer and 
Day Nursery Association with the loan 
papers for reading. 

There are three new circles to be or- 
ganized within the next month. These 
will be in the new outlying districts. It 
was expected to have one new circle in 
the city, but owing to the epidemic of 
measles and whooping cough, this has 
not been done. I think it will be before 
the month is out. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. C. SOUTHWELL, 
Idaho State President. 


ILLINOES. 

The officers and members of the IIli- 
nois Congress of Mothers look back over 
a year of earnest endeavor, confident 
that the careful thought and _ united 
painstaking effort made by Chairmen of 
committees and others will bring visible 
results. Through our extension com- 
mittee the aims and purposes of the 
Mothers’ Congress and Parent-Teacher 
Associations have been spoken of in 
many localities, and new clubs and 
circles are springing up often in out-of- 
the-way places, where it is interesting to 
trace how these have come to a knowl- 
edge of the Mothers’ Congress. 

We have held three important all-day 
conferences, one in Vandalia, in the 
southern part of the State, at the call of 
the Superintendent of Schools. This 
was arranged bv Mrs. Alfred Bayliss, 
Chairman of our Education Committee. 
While at Vandalia she received a tele- 
gram to come to another town, Shelby- 
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ville, some thirty miles away, where she 
also addressed a large company. 

At Aurora, where there have been 
Mothers’ Congress Circles for some 
time, Mrs. O. T. Bright and the Presi- 
dent helped with an all-day program, 
and Mrs. Bright has since organized 
a strong Parent-Teacher organization 
there. 

The President spoke at the annual 
meeting of the State Farmers’ Institute 
at Ottawa, and Mrs. George W. Eggers, 
our Extension Chairman, addressed the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
Peoria. These invitations for speakers 
show that the importance of our work 
is being recognized throughout the 
State. 

Mrs. George M. Brill, Chairman of 
Legislation, has enlisted active interest 
in the passage of several important bills 
now before our State Legislature—Pro- 
tection of Children in Street Trades; 
the Restoration of the Tax of Two Mills 
per Dollar for the State Common School 
Fund; an amendment to the Parental 
School Law, and an amendment to the 
Ten-hour Labor Law for Women. 

We have been given space to illustrate 
our work under the school section of 
the “Child Welfare Exhibit,” which is 
to be brought to Chicago in May, and 
we shall arrange for two or more con- 
ferences during the sessions. 

We hold our annual meeting at 
Charleston May 4th, 5th and 6th, with 
88 clubs in membership. 

I suppose it is true “that all men care 
more each year for their fellow-men, 
their duties to one another and responsi- 
bilities to the State,” and we believe that 
our State has not been behind others in 
help for the ailing, prevention of disease 
and protection again evil-doing; that 
more of our mothers are showing help- 
fulness to their less fortunate neighbors 
and interest in the improvement of their 
own and other people’s children, thus 
helping to better prepare this generation 
for the duties and burdens of the gen- 
eration to come. 

Mrs. Louis K. GIttson, 
President. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
First ANNUAL REport. 


One year ago, in Worcester, a meet- 
ing was held for the purpose of organ- 
izing this State, and the Massachusetts 
Branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers was called into being by Mrs. 
Frederic Schoff, the National President. 
Mrs. Walter Leroy Smith, who is now 
our Corresponding Secretary and State 
Organizer, had spent several months in 
the work of preparation for this meet- 
ing, and time has shown that it was 
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work we!l done, for the organization 
throughout the State 1s now in a very 
vigorous condition. All acknowledged 
from the first that Massachusetts was 
difficult territory on account of her well- 
known conservatism, but it is rapidly 
being proven that even Massachusetts 
approves the methods of the Mothers’ 
Congress. For this first year the task of 
learning “how” has furnished ample occu- 
pation for most of us. At the meeting in 
Worcester Mrs. Schoff wisely recommended 
the acceptance of a constitution and by- 
laws adapted from the National. This 
gave us a definite starting point for our 
guidance. During this year we feel that we 
may have been able to absorb some of 
the splendid, generous spirit which seems 
to actuate all Congress workers from 
our noble and much-loved National 
President down to the most obscure 
and retiring little individual enrolled in 
our ranks. All who come into the Con- 
gress seem to recognize at once this 
spirit of coOperation, harmony and ap- 
preciation. One bright little woman 
who has been with us only a very short 
time said in her report of our recent 
State Convention, “There is something 
unusual in the atmosphere of a Mothers’ 
Congress Convention. This work seems 
to attract from all directions the broad 
and generous women. I went to Wal- 
tham in a slightly critical attitude of 
mind, prepared to note the first evidence 
of insincerity, but very soon I began to 
catch the spirit and meaning of this 
svlendid gathering of people from all 
parts of the State for the one purpose 
of discussing means for benefiting and 
improving our children. I was inter- 
ested in the work before I went, and 
now I am doubly interested. It seems 
to me that this is something that we 
are all ready for. 

The active work that we have been 
able to accomplish has been mostly done 
through our Derartment Ch: airmen, and 
will appear in the reports. Nearly all 
of them have been appointed only a few 
months, and we consider they have made 
a very creditable showing for so short 
a time. We are rather proud of our 
Housing Committee, as we think the 
idea originated with wus, through our 
First Vice-President, Mrs. Clara Cahill 
Park. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The nthe of Mothers in New Jer- 
sey at its annual meeting last November 


celebrated its tenth anniversary, and in- 
spired with fresh enthusiasm by the ad- 
dress of the National President, started 
forward with renewed energy in its work 
for child-welfare in the State. Three 
new committees have been added this 
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winter, making ten in all. The Chair- 
men are members of the Board of Mana- 
gers, and the committees are made up 
as far as possible from our list of in- 
dividual members, thus binding the State 
together and to the work. 

The Membership Committee is 
new as yet to have any record. The 
Committee on Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions finds wide-spread interest, and a 
great field of work which it is prepared 
to cultivate, looking for a rich harvest 
in the coming year. The Child-Hygiene 
committee has three sub-committees, as 
its work is so varied—one on Infant 
Mortality, one on Exceptional Children, 
and one on the Physical Welfare of 
School Children, which includes Social 
Hygiene. The Committee on Infant 
Mortality has taken up in Camden the 
work of saving the babies. We are 
meeting with hearty approval and co- 
Operation from school authorities, doc- 
tors and hospitals, as the work, though 
sorely needed, has not been attempted 
there before. The Committee on Excep- 
tional Children is studying the subject 
of special training in the school, is co- 
Operating in legislation for the care of 
defective children, and is preparing the 
way for the establishment of a school 
to teach deaf children to speak, follow- 
ing Miss Garrett’s method. 

The Physical Welfare Committee has 
prepared and distributed literature, and 
is prepared to codperate actively with 
the New Jersey Society of Social Hy- 
giene, of whose Auxiliary Committee the 
President of the New Jersey Congress 
is a member. In legislation we have 
taken steps to secure the passage of bills 
for the care of tubercular children, de- 
fective children, the introduction of do- 
mestic science in the schools, and the 
restriction of the night-messenger serv- 
ice to boys over eighteen years of age. 
Following the plan of Pennsylvania, 
we have formed a State council of offi- 
cers and club presidents, to meet twice 
a year, and from it we expect great bene- 
fit to ourselves and to the _ work, 
Through the State Organizer of Travel- 
ing Libraries we have sent out into the 
backwoods, the cranberry bogs and pine 
barrens several thousand leaflets, tell- 
ing in simplest language how to care 
for and feed babies and children up to 
six years of age, and several hundred 
Cui1Lp-WELFARE MAGAZINES have gone to 
the small settlements hitherto unreached: 
and so we are striving that every corner 
of our State may know something of the 
thought and spirit and love of the Con- 
gress of Mothers. 

MARGARET W. REEVE, 
President. 
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PENNSYLVANIA CONGRESS OF 
MOTHERS AND _ PARENT- 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS. 


It is with much gratification we note the 
success of the work of Parent-Teacher 
Associations throughout Pennsylvania. 

We have in this movement demonstrated 
the value of a Special Organizer. It was 
through the services of Mrs. Walter 
LeRoy Smith the interest was so generally 
aroused to the importance of coOperation 
of parents with the teachers. Many asso- 
ciations in the schools were organized by 
her. Over a hundred Parents’ Associa- 
tions have been formed. 

In order to complete and continue the 
work the Executive Board directed the ap- 
pointment of a Field Secretary, whose 
duty it shall be not only to introduce the 
movement but to give such assistance to 
the newly organized circles that they may 
feel the strength of the Congress backing, 
and in turn each may find it helpful to 
reach out to nearby towns and assist the 
Congress to form other associations. In 
this cooperation we may realize the 
strength of the links in the great chain 
of National and State Associations for 
the Welfare of the Child. 

Miss Cynthia P. Dozier has most suc- 
cessfully completed her first month of 
service as Field Secretary in Pentisylvania. 

From our experience we strongly recom- 
mend the permanent engagement of not 
only a Field Secretary but also that of a 
State Inspector. 

The newly-created State Council, which 
consists of the Executive Board and of 
the President (or her representative) of 
each Circle in membership in the State 
Congress, is meeting a long-felt want, that 
of a closer cooperation, and consequently 
a warmer interest in the work of the 
Congress in the Circles throughout the 
State. 

With a desire to still further cement 
this fraternity interest the Board now 
issues monthly a circular letter of greeting 
to each Circle, enclosing a summary of 
actions and discussions of the Board, 
urging the local Circles to take up such 
matters as may be found of local im- 
portance. 

At a recent meeting the Board desired 
the personal interest of its members in 
enforcing the Anti-Cigarette laws at 
present upon the statute books. Also, news- 
boys upon the streets late at night, night 
messengers employed under age and night 
workers in glass factories and mines under 
16 years of age, the safeguarding of the 
manufacture and sale of fireworks, and a 
committee was appointed to investigate 
the moving picture shows in the city, to 
ascertain which are using only pictures that 
have been passed by the Board of Censors. 

Founder’s Day was generally observed. 
when the message from our National 
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ne Coase was read, and many pins were 
so 

The Child Hygiene Department has co- 
Operated with the Department of Health 
and Charities and Board of Education in 
forming the Philadelphia Alliance for 
Saving Babies, which, in the past summer, 
was successful in helping to save the lives 
of hundreds of little ones. 
SaRAH K, JOHNSON. 


OHIO. 


The work in Ohio dates back to the 
meeting of the National Congress of 
Mothers in Columbus, at which time a 
committee was formed to promote circles 
in different parts of the State, and which 
were united at the Ohio Congress. Tce- 
day we are still enthusiastic over the 
work and we have reason to feel proud 
of what has been done. 

The State committees are composed of 
energetic workers, and we can see great 
results already. 

Mrs. Rankin, head of our Congress Ex- 
tension Committee, is trying to gain the 
cooperation and interest of the principal! 
of every institution and school in the 
State, 

The legislative committee, at the head 
of which is Mrs. Stephen Buhrer, of 
Cleveland, is watching over the inter- 
ests of our dependent children, and in- 
fluencing our legislators to enact suit- 
able laws to protect these ilittle ones. 

We are at present using our influence ~ 
toward preventing the practice of mid- 
wifery, with its attending evils, in our 
State. Our State congress has taken a 
stand for better marriage laws, and re- 
cently a law was passed making it nec- 
essary that each person asking for a 
license to marry shall have a certificate 
of good health from a physician, before 
such ilicense shall be granted. We feel 
that our influence affected this legisla- 
tion to quite an extent. 

We are especially proud of the work 
in Columbus and Cleveland, where the 
schools have reached such a standard of 
perfection that they are pointed out as 
models all over our country. 

Mothers’ clubs are formed in nearly 
every one of these schools, and all are 
doing splendid work. 

Mr. Muckley. assistant superintendent 
of Cleveland schools, says: “In schools 
where we have Mothers’ clubs I find we 
have less need of disciplining the pupils.” 
A maternity dispensary which helps 
needy mothers, and is doing a noble 
work, has been assisted by manv of our 
Cleveland clubs. Other circles have fur- 
nished free breakfasts for hungry pupils 
in the schools of our poor districts. 

One small club has supported a free 
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kindergarten until now the school board 
have recognized the value of the work 
and have taken it over. 

We are looking forward for great 
things from this, the best of women’s 
work in the State. whose mothers have 
the honor of having sent to sit in the 
Presidential chair more of their sons 
than has any other State in the union. 

S. E. S. Wricut, 
President. 


ANNUAL REPORT FROM OREGON 
CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


Since the foundation of the Mothers’ 
Congress work consists of all that per- 
tains to the child in its threefold nature, 
and as mere figures do not often show the 
actual results, this report will set forth a 
few of the vital things that have been ac- 
complished the past year by Oregon citi- 
zens for Oregon’s children. 

Two highly important and meritorious 
pieces of school legislation were passed by 
our recent legislature—one bill for im- 
proving our rural schools; another bill 
providing for the certification of teachers 
and standardization of schools. An 
ordinance was passed by Portland’s City 
Council necessitating drinking fountains 
in all Public Schools. They are being in- 
stalled now. The same Council passed an 
ordinance prohibiting the sale and use of 
fireworks, thus by this protection of child- 
life setting forth a _ higher type of 
patriotism. 

The State Board of Inspection on Child 
Labor was recently granted a five-thousand- 
dollar appropriation. 

The Congress of Mothers has a com- 
mittee working to raise several hundred 
dollars for equipping the gymnasium at 
the Frazer Home. This is the home of 
the Juvenile Court, boys and girls, named 
in honor of the late Judge Frazer, friend 
of the erring ones. 

Plans are being formulated to conduct 
a modern kindergarten during the two 
weeks of the Chautauqua Session. Through 
this we hope to interest the public to an 
extent that it will urge the establishment 
of free kindergartens; for, while our State 
is making rapid progress in modern meth- 
ods of education, including Trades Schools 
and Domestic Science, we are still labor- 
ing for Public Kindergartens. The follow 
ing resolutions were recently adopted by 
the State Teachers’ Association: They 
are in part, Resolved, That we commend the 
noble spirit actuating the motives of the 
members of the Oregon Congress of 
Mothers in their endeavor to raise the 
standard of the home life, tne foundation 
of society, through the creation of a better 
environment for youth and adult in their 
educational, domestic and civic relations, 
and, that we pledge our co6dperation to 
their efforts. 
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With this pledge before us and recog: 
nizing that in union lies strength, the 
Congress looks forward with renewed 
energy to the coming year’s work. Last 
year eleven circles were organized, the 
membership almost doubled, and a keen 
interest manifested. 

Mrs. Rosert H. Tate, 
State President. 


RHODE ISLAND STATE BRANCH 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
MOTHERS. 


The vear 1910-11, the second year of the 
Rhode Island Congress of Mothers, was 
signalized by the publication of its first year 
book, which established our permanency as 
a factor in the civic life of the State. 

The most important work has been that 
of the Child Hygiene Committee, which 
established, in conjunction with the Provi- 
dence Y. W. C. A. and Providence District 
Nursing Association, a school for mothers. 
A series of instructive talks and demon- 
strations were given. 

The same committee during the months 
of May and June conducted a campaign for 
the correct feeding of infants and care of 
small children. The meetings were held 
in the school buildings in the different sec- 
tions of the city in the prevailing language 
of the section. 

A valuable and authentic book list for 
children from the first to the eighth grade 
has been compiled without stint of time 
and labor. 

Each club in the Congress took active 
part in the sale of the red cross seals. 

Donations have been made to summer 
baby camps and the District Nursing Asso- 
ciation. Seven children have been sent to 
the country for one week, one mother and 
two children for five days and one mother 
for two weeks. 

At Christmas time 400 articles of cloth- 
ing, also books, toys and games, were col- 
lected and distributed to those in need. 

The brightest social events of the vear 
have been the pleasure of entertaining Mrs. 
Schoff, a cantata given by one of the 
schools, which netted a considerable sum 
for the Congress, and a reception to the 
Congress by the Normal School Mothers’ 
Club, at which a résumé of the work of the 
other State Congresses was presented. 

The necessity of an accurate birth regis- 
tration has received the serious considera- 
tion of the Congress. 

A new constitution and by-laws have 
been adopted. 

he name of our organization has been 
changed to the Rhode Island Branch of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations, which more fully 
identifies us as a part of the great child- 
welfare organization of the world, the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers. 
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The officers elected are: President, Mrs. 
James A. Kinghorn, 33 Cushing street, 
Providence; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. E. M. 
Pierce, Mrs. Henry Fletcher, Mrs. Carl 
Barns; Recording Secretary, Mrs. A. Ray- 
mond Chandler; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. Jay Perkins; Treasurer. Miss 
Frances R. Kern; State Organizer, Mrs. 
Daniel F. Hayden. 

(Signed) 


ANNIE F, ANGELL, 


President. 


REPORT OF WORK DONE BY 
TENNESSEE CONGRESS OF 
MOTHERS. 


The Tennessee Branch of the Con- 
gress of Mothers is not two months old, 
yet it claims a’ membership of twelve 
hundred, there being now about fourteen 
Circles in different parts of the State. 
The interest is spreading rapidly. Mrs. 
S. A. Mynders, of East Tennessee, sends 
a splendid report, many Parent-Teacher 
Associations having come into the Con- 
gress from that part of the State. There 
are three Circles in Knoxville since the 
last MAGAZINE was published—Fountain 
City Mothers’ Association, Lonsdale 


Mothers’ Association and Peabody High 


School Association. Also one formed at 
Cookville. Mrs. Mynders has enlisted 
the interest of many friends in her part 
of the State. 

Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, of Middle Ten- 
nessee, also reports much enthusiasm. 

In West Tennessee Circles have also 
been formed and have entered into State 
work. 

Mrs. Thomas Scruggs, 
ot West Tennessee, is making a fight for 
Childhood in Memphis. Finding that 
the Board of Education had failed, as 
was the rule, to make a report last year 
of funds used, Mrs. Scruggs, in the name 
of Motherhood,. has courageously called 
for this report. We hope this will wake 
up many mothers to facts that should 
claim their deepest interest. 

The Legislative Committee will have 
two bills before the Legislature when it 
convenes—one asking State-wide  pro- 
bation for delinquent children; another 
asking State pension for widows with 
voung children who are dependent on 
daily toil or charity. 

The Tennessee Congress has asked 
the State Department of Good Roads to 
appoint a member of their Congress to 
travel over the State for the purpose of 
forming clubs in the interest of good 
country roads between schools and other 
needs of the child, this appointee to 
be paid salary and traveling expenses. 

Children confined in jails have been 
visited and otherwise disposed of. 


Vice-President 
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A dental inspection of the schcols has 
been arranged, and it is hoped will be a 
State-wide movement. 

Under auspices of Mothers’ Congress 
at Jackson two courses of lectures have 
been given by Mrs. French, President 
of Tennessee Women’s Club and Vice- 
President-at-large of Tennessee Con- 
eress of Mothers: first, course; on Par- 
liamentary Law; second, on Mental 
Culture. These were attended bv teach- 
ers and mothers, and contained much 
that was helpful regarding care of chil- - 
dren and mothers’ organizations. 

Kate CAMPBELL ROBERTSON, 


President. 


TEXAS—1912. 


THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS AND 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS WILL 
Meet IN TExAs IN 1912. 


In response to a request from the 
Texas Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, the Texas State 
Fair Association has reserved prominent 
space in the Exposition Building for the 
use of the Congress next year. Capt. 
Sydney Smith and Royal A. Ferris, 
Chairman of the Grounds and Finance 
Committee, have commended the laud- 
able efforts of the organization of moth- 
ers and cheerfully allowed the requested 
space. 

The State Congress of Mothers feels 
gratified that an educational institution 
of such magnitude as the Texas State 
Fair has given a space in which to show 
the child life of their great State. The 
exposition as it has been outlined by the 
Texas Congress of Mothers is to be on 
a scale well calculated to make every 
child who happens to see it wonder if, 
after all, he is not the most important 
being in the world. The object of this 
exposition will not be just merely amuse- 
ment or entertainment, but rather to 
show ‘what the conditions are that sur- 
round the average child of to-day, from 
the cradle to maturity. and how those 
conditions may be bettered. 

Both parental and municipal methods of 
reducing the death rate, together with the 
effort of school teachers and others to 
overcome physical defects of children will 
receive attention. There will be repre- 
sented here children who, because of vari- 
ous defects—the blind. deaf, dumb, crip- 
pled, epileptic and feeb'e-minded—who 
have to be taken from home and turned 
over to the State for education and cure. 

Letters are being received at State 
headquarters from both county and city 
superintendents responding to the re- 
cuest of Mrs. Porter, as President of 
the Texas Congress of Mothers, to ob- 
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serve March Ist as Parents’ Day. Many 
superintendents are sending out notices 
to every teacher under their jurisdiction 
asking that the proper invitation be ex- 
tended to the parents. 

Mrs. D. E. Waggoner, of Dallas, State 
Secretary to the National Congress of 
Mothers, reports a State-wide interest 
in the International Congress of Child- 
Welfare to be held in Washington from 
April 25th to May 2d. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE WIS- 
CONSIN CONGRESS OF MOTH- 
ERS FOR YEAR 1910-1911. 


The Wisconsin Congress of Mothers 
was organized June 27th, 1910, after the 
visit of Mrs. Frederic Schoff and other 
national officers to our city, but nothing 
could be done during the summer, as 
most of the officers were away. 

Through the efforts of Mrs. H. A. 
3etts, First Vice-President; Professor 
Charles McKenney, President State Nor- 
mal School of Milwaukee, and Mr. H. S. 
Washburn, Principal Eighteenth Dis- 
trict No. 2 School, a Parent-Teacher 
Association was organized October 24th, 
1910. at the Normal School. 

Mrs. Charles White and 
beth Marshall organized a  Parent- 
Teacher Association at the Cathedral 
Institute of St. John’s Cathedral in co- 
operation with the Dominican Sisers, 
and it has paid its dues to the State 
Treasurer. 

A Mothers’ 
in connection with the Marquette 
Woman's League, and has voted to join 
the State Congress when their arrange- 
ments are complete. 

The West Side Mothers’ Club has also 
voted to join, but has not yet sent in 
anv dues. 

The Eighteenth District No. 1 Moth- 
ers’ and Teachers’ Club and the Moth- 
ers’ Circle of the Boys’ Busy Life Club 
have joined the State Congress and paid 
their dues. 

The Wisconsin Federation of Women’s 
Clubs allowed me to address them at 
their Convention in Oshkosh, Wis., 
October 28th, 1910, and at the State 
Teachers’ Convention on November 5th 
in Mi'waukee I also presented the aims 
and nurrose of the Congress. 

Mrs. H. A. Betts prerared a raver 
which was read before the Kindergarten 
Association on November 3d, 1910. 

On December 29th, 1910, an informal 
reception was held at the home of the 


Miss Eliza- 


Circle has been organized 
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President of the State Congress and 
representatives from other associations 
of the city. 

An entertainment was given January 
20th under the auspices of the Froebel 
Union and Wisconsin Congress of 
Mothers. 

The pamphlets for “Founders’ Day” 
were mailed by me to the newspapers 
of the city and to all the Mothers’ Cir- 
cles I could reach. 

Resolutions relating to pending legis- 
lation for child-welfare were endorsed 
by the Congress and sent to our State 
Legislature at Madison, Wis., by the 
Chairman of the Child Labor Commit- 
tee, Mrs. F. W. Siemens. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Mrs. J. R.) Mary C. Suttivan, 


President. 


March 18th, 1911. 


MONTANA. 


A mothers’ club of twenty-five moth- 
ers has been organized at Missoula. 
The purpose is to secure a more friendly 
relation and cooperation between par- 
ents and teachers. We meet twice a 
month. We are planning an open meet- 
ing at a church with discussion and 
luncheon. We are asking the superin- 
tendent of schools and school board, and 
hope later to organize a mothers’ club 
in every school district. 

Mrs. Charles Miller, the president of 
this club. became interested in the 
mother work while a resident of Port- 
land, Oregon, and felt that it was the 
way to better the life of the child. The 
only way to a general uplift is through 
the child, the mother and the schools. 


WYOMING 


Dr. Bertha N. Hamilton, formerly Presi- 
dent of Englewood Parents’ High School 
Club in Chicago, has removed to Grey- 
bull, Wyoming. She has organized the 
parents of one of the schools and they 
have joined the Congress. 

Greybull is a country town with an out- 
lying school area in a sunny land of 
ranches and farms. The mothers on the 
outskirts are councillors. Their children 
have a long drive to the central school in 
the winter. The Club will see that closed 
vehicles and hot stones are provided next 
winter. 

A librarv and reading-room are greatly 
needed, pictures, too. 
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SION 


. Boy Problems, 
. Boy, The Naughty—The Making of 


. Dietetics, 
. Domestic Sanitation, Julia M. Johnson 
. Duty of Parents in Training Chil- 


List of Loan Papers 


PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 
Loan Papers are the Property of the 


Congress and must not be copied. 


. Aims and Purposes of National Con- 


gress of Mothers, 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff 


. Artificial Selection in Human De- 


velopment, Ruby Baughman 


. Assisting the Boy in Choice of a 


Vocation, Dr. Wm. McKeever 


. Autobiographies of Childhood, 


Mrs. H. H. Birney 


5. Beautiful as a Factor in Education, 


The Cora Campbell 
Hon. Ben. T. Lindsey 


a Citizen, 
C.H. Henderson and Jas. S. Heberling 


. Care of the Baby in Hot Weather, 





. Cause and Treatment of Truancy, 


The, Julia Ruhman and Bert Hall 


. Character Building, 


Mrs. Theo. W. Birney 


. Christian Spirit in the Home, The, 


Mrs. Theo. W. Birney 


. Children’s Companions, 


Mrs. Theo. W. Birney 


. Children’s Parties, Mary E. Mumford 
. Children’s Work in the Home, 


Mrs. J. Elmo Johnson 


. College Domination of High Schools, 


W. D. Lewis 


. Confidences as to Sex Between 


Mother and Child, 
Florence Shaw Kellogg 


. Codperation of Home and School, 


Miss Lillie Williams 


. Crisis in Girl Life, 


Dr. Dora Green Wilson 
Dr. Louise Hogan 


dren for Citizenship, Edwin L. Sabin 


. Duties of Parents, 


Rev. T. De Witt Talmage 


. Dr. G. Stanley Hall’s Idea of Higher 


Education of Women, L. Pearl Boggs 


. Earning and Saving as Factors in 


Development of Character, 
Mrs. L. O. Middleton 


. Economic Household Management, 


Mrs. H. W. Davis 


. Education of Girls as Future Wives 


and Mothers, Mrs. Theo. W. Birney 


. Education of the Spine, 


Dr. D. A. Sargent 


28. Educational Value of Manual Train- 


David Felm ley 


ing, 
. Educational Value of Music in the 


Home, Louise Parker 


L Experiment in Domestic Finance, An 


—A Division of Income, 
Jas. H. Canfield 


. First Five Hundred Days in a Child’s 


Life, ' Mrs. Winfield S. Hall 






32. 


33. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


48. 


49. 
50. 
51. 


52. 


53. 
54. 


55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 


. Home Discipline, 
. Home the Basis of Civic, Social and 


Function of Great Literature in 
Character Building, 
Mrs. H. H. Birney 
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